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DEP (SIT"D BY THE 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
SEP 16 48 


CONFERENCE TO CONSIDER FREE NAVIGATION OF THE DANUBE 


U.S. Responsibilities In the Danube Region 


STATEMENT BY CAVENDISH W. CANNON! 
Chairman, U.S. Delegation 


The Yugoslav delegate has mentioned a number 
of United States rivers not subject to international 
control. Most of them are national rivers by the 
definition which the Yugoslav delegate cited yes- 
terday ; and some can hardly be called navigable in 
the commercial sense. On those which are, traffic 
moves freely. That is the crux of the problem. 
On the Danube, traffic does not move freely. It is 
as a means of achieving that end that we propose 
non-riparian representation on the Commission. 

Those delegates opposing non-riparian repre- 
sentation have all lost sight of one very important 
point, namely, that the riparian states themselves, 
particularly landlocked states like Austria, 
Czechoslovakia and Hungary, have a real interest 
in a regime with sufficient safeguards for freedom 
of navigation, so that their ships may sail without 
hindrance to the sea. 

It is interesting to note that the postwar Gov- 
ernment of Hungary, on November 12, 1945, ad- 
dressed a note to the United States, British and 
Soviet Governments, giving its views on the 
Danube question. It called attention to the great 
importance to Hungary of a regime which guaran- 
tees full freedom of navigation. It suggested that 
the prewar system of international navigation be 
reconstituted with provisions for changes required 
by new conditions. The Hungarian Government 
did not envisage elimination of non-riparian repre- 
sentation, for it suggested consolidation into one 
Commission of the European Commission of the 
Danube and the International Commission of the 
Danube. Both Commissions, as the Conference 
is aware, had non-riparian representation. There 
have been changes since 1946 but we believe the 
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long-term economic interests of Hungary remain 
the same. 

Mr. Vyshinski referred to the shipping pro- 
visions of the Marshall Plan as an example of 
economic dictatorship, and quoted a recent unoffi- 
cial news item from a British paper to substantiate 
this unfounded claim. What Mr. Vyshinski did 
not mention was the millions of tons of United 
States vessels transferred to the European coun- 
tries since the end of the war. And today the fleets 
of the European countries are expanding and are 
fully employed, for the Marshall Gs me main- 
tained the volume of trade of these countries. It 
is the United States merchant fleet that is steadily 
decreasing and will continue to decrease as mer- 
chant fleets of Europe are rehabilitated. I am sur- 
prised that Mr. Vyshinski raised this shipping 
question, for he certainly knows that his country 
gives preference to vessels under the Soviet flag, 
with respect to all of its trade. A large proportion 
of those vessels are owned by the United States, 
having been turned over to the Soviet Government 
during the war under lend-lease. 

Those international instruments are well known. 
That the United States has general obligations and 


‘ responsibilities in Europe, including those parts of 


Europe through which the Danube flows is also 
well known. We do not intend to abdicate those 
responsibilities. 


1 Made before the General Committee of the Danube Con- 
ference in Belgrade on Aug. 13, 1948, and released to the 
press in Washington on Aug 16. Mr. Cannon is American 
Ambassador to the Federal People’s Republic of Yugo- 
slavia. 
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Amendments to Soviet Draft Convention 


STATEMENTS BY AMBASSADOR CANNON 


Articles 7E, 17, 18, 19, 20? 


The American proposed amendment to Article 
7, e/ is directly related to the proposed amend- 
ment substituting one new article for Articles 17, 
18, 19 and the first paragraph of Article 20 of 
the Soviet draft, which provide for the estab- 
lishment of “Special River Administrations”. 

Our Article 7, e/ would then read: 


“To review, approve, and supervise, on the basis 
of proposals made by the Special Services pro- 
vided for in Article 17, all measures which may 
be usefully undertaken in respect of the upkee 
and improvement of the navigable conditions an 
of the administration of the sections concerned, 
and to insure that all charges and regulations rec- 
ommended, established, or applied by the Special 
Services are non-discriminatory and not in con- 
flict with the principle of free and unobstructed 
international navigation on the Danube, as set 
forth in this convention.” 


Article 17 would then read: 


“In order to maintain and improve navigable 
conditions on the sections of the Danube present- 
ing special problems such as the Iron Gates and 
the mouths of the Danube, the Commission shall 
by agreement with the riparian states concerned 
establish special technical and administrative 
services. 

“Those special services shall act on the basis of 
agreement between the commission and the gov- 
ernments of the riparian states concerned under 
the provisions of Article 7, e/ of this convention. 

“The personnel of these services shall be pro- 
vided and appointed by the riparian states con- 
cerned and shall be placed under the direction of 
heads of services selected by the states concerned 
and approved by the Commisison. 

“The seat of each of these special services shall 


be determined by agreement between the Com- 
mission and the riparian state or states concerned.” 


I would like first to call your attention to the 
first paragraph of Article 7 of the Soviet draft 
which states: 


* Made before the General Committee of the Conference 
in Belgrade on Aug. 13, 1948, and released to the press 
in Washington on Aug. 16. 
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“The terms of reference of the Commission are 
applicable to the Danube in accordance with 
Article 2.” 


And then to Article 2 of the Soviet draft which 
states: 


“The regime established by this Convention is 
applicable to the whole navigable part of the 
Danube river between Ulm and the Black Sea 
over the Sulina arm with the outlet to the sea 
through the Sulina. Channel.” 


Clearly, these two provisions contemplate that 
the jurisdiction of the Commission shall extend 
over the whole Danube, to which all sections of 
Article 7 would apply. Section e/ of Article 7 
however, read in conjunction with Articles 7 
through 20, removes from this jurisdiction the 
administration of the two most important seg- 
ments of the river requiring special works. 

The amendment to Section 7, e/ proposed by 
the United States Delegation Alt clearly es- 
tablish the primary jurisdiction of the Commis- 
sion over the whole river to insure compliance 
with the principles of the Convention. In order 
to carry out such responsibilities, the Commission 
should have greater authority than merely the 
right to consult, make recommendations to, and 
exchange information with any special adminis- 
trative bodies. Nothing in the Soviet draft of 
Articles 17, 18, 19, or the first pene of Article 
20 requires the autonomous Administrations to act 
in conformity with the principles of the Conven- 
tion. 

Article 7, therefore, imposes specific responsi- 
bilities upon the Commission and then fails to 

ive it the authority to fulfill them. The United 

tates Delegation submits its amendment to Ar- 
ticle 7, e/ with a view to reconciling the authority 
of the Commission with its responsibilities. 

Past experience has shown that it is not onl 
expedient but essential that special technical an 
administrative services be established to deal with 
the sectors of the Danube presenting special prob- 
lems, such as the Iron Gates sector and the mouth 
of the Danube. It has been proposed by Czecho- 
slovakia and Hungary that the Gabchikévo-Gonyu 
sector of the Danube also be subject to a similar 
administration. 

The proposed new Article 17, which is submitted 
as an amendment to Articles 17, 18, 19 and the 
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first paragraph of Article 20, would authorize the 
Commission, by agreement with the riparian states 
concerned, to establish such special technical and 
administrative services. It is sufficiently flexible 
to cover such additional special service as the 
Czechoslovak and Hungarian proposal or any 
other similar services which might be found neces- 
sary in the future. 

I have frequently heard it said at this confer- 
ence that times have changed—that the rights of 
all the riparians must be ng RET and not ignored 
(so goes the claim) as in the past. Yet the pro- 
posal of the Soviet Union for the establishment 
of autonomous bilateral administrations at the 
Iron Gates and over the Maritime Danube could 
effectively exclude the other riparians from having 
any voice whatever in their administration. The 
United States believes that a/Z riparians as well 
as a minority of non-riparians should participate 
in the administration of the entire river which is 
so important to all users. We should not forget 
that large areas of up-stream riparian states do 
not have any other waterway access to the sea. 
Surely, these land-locked riparians have a right 
to participate in the supervision, through the 
Commission, of the administration of these crucial 
navigation points on the river which provide their 
access to the sea and the links between themselves. 


Article 382 


The American Delegation has studied with 
great care the wording of these various articles in 
the Soviet draft from the point of view of the 
degree to which they deal with non-discrimina- 
tion. We would like nothing better than to find 
in the various Soviet articles the assurance of 
adequate safeguards for “freedom of navigation” 
that we have been talking so much about. Unfor- 
tunately, the United States Delegation is con- 
vinced that the Soviet draft is more shadow than 
substance on this matter. 

We accept Mr. Vyshinski’s statement that there 
is adequate provision in the Soviet Articles 1 and 
37 for non-discriminatory treatment as it relates 
to port dues, Also, the United States Delegation 
feels that as regards the sanitary and police regu- 
lations, adequate provisions appear he set forth 
in the Soviet Article 23. These Articles 23 and 
37 have now been voted on. I have several times 
commented on the general approach of the United 
States to the Convention. The Convention must 
be considered as a whole. The United States 
Delegation cannot finally accept certain sentences 
or even certain articles if they do not represent 
part of a whole document which itself will be 
satisfactory. It serves no useful purpose to have 
assurances of non-discriminatory treatment of 
such items as port dues and sanitary regulations 
if, at the same time, there are no assurances of 
non-discriminatory treatment in terms of “condi- 
tions for merchant shipping”, such as the right of 
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vessels to enter ports, to load and discharge cargo, 
to refuel, etc. 

With this in mind, let us have a look at Articles 
21 and 38 of the Soviet draft. Article 21 provides 
that “vessels on the Danube shall have the right, 
subject to regulations established by the Danube 
states concerned, to enter ports, to load, and dis- 
charge, to embark and disembark passengers, and 
to refuel, take on supplies, etc.” at is the pur- 

ose of the clause “subject to regulations estab- 
ished by the Danube States concerned”? The 
adoption of reasonable regulations by individual 
states on this subject is in accordance with general 
practice, and can give no ground for objection. 
But what assurance is given that the users of the 
river will be protected against abuses in the for- 
mulation and administration of these regulations? 
Why does a convention for free navigation not 
contain clearly non-discriminatory provisions on 
these points? 

Article 38 provides in part as follows: “vessels 
entering a port for loading and discharge shall be 
entitled to use loading and unloading machinery, 
load plant, stores, store space, etc., on the basis 
of agreements concluded with the appropriate 
transportation and expeditionary agencies”. Now, 
as in the case of Article 21 I should like to ask 
why is there inserted this limiting clause “on the 
basis of agreements concluded with the appropri- 
ate transportation and expeditionary agencies”, 
without at the same time protecting teuas ship- 
ping companies against discriminatory treatment 
in this respect? We had a debate a few days ago 
on the question of privileged companies—those 
Soviet-Rumanian and Soviet-Hungarian com- 

anies we have been talking about for two or three 

ays. The United States delegation has shown 
what tremendous importance this clause contains, 
The whole question of commercial intercourse be- 
tween nations by way of the Danube River is in- 
volved in these few words. 

Both of these articles deal with the very essen- 
tials of trade and navigation—that is, the enteri 
of ports and the use of port facilities. The quali- 
fying clauses which I have read from the Soviet 
draft would allow a whole series of arbitrary and 
discriminatory actions against vessels attempting 
to engage in international navigation. The pur- 

ose of this Convention is to establish a regime 
— to achieve freedom of navigation. I 
should like to ask, then, why these basic articles 
have been drafted in such a manner as to leave 
the door wide open for discrimination, unless 
indeed there is an intention to discriminate? - 

What explanation can be given as to why the 
principle of non-discrimination has not been 
spelled out in Articles 21 and 38 in the Soviet 
draft, as is being done in Articles 23 and 37? It 


* Made before the General Committee of the Conference 
in Belgrade on Aug. 14, 1948, and released to the press in 
Washington on Aug. 16. 











DANUBIAN CONFERENCE 


may be that the answer again will be that the 
omission of anything making these articles really 
effective is due to the solicitude repeatedly pro- 
fessed for the sovereignty of the age states. 
If so, I believe that we a already effectively 
disposed of the misconception that the sovereignty 
of riparians is in any way at stake under an effec- 
tive convention. Quite the reverse is the fact. We 
think that there would be more shipping on the 
river, the riparians would have more trade, and 
more actual and solid sovereignty if their ports 
could be used on a truly non-discriminatory basis. 

My government’s concern here is that the con- 
vention be such that its articles shall clearly pro- 
vide for conditions which will serve as the founda- 
tion for freedom of navigation. In order to as- 
sure that, we must do more than just pay lip serv- 
ice to the principle. It is necessary to say precisely 
what we mean and say it without equivocation. 
And that is what the United States Delegation has 
tried to do in its proposed amendment to Article 
38 which we now have under examination. 

Let me refer briefly to the points of substance 
which are covered in these United States amend- 
ments. Vessels in international commerce would 
be assured the right of access to ports and facili- 
ties. This would include such essentials as wharf- 
age rights, use of docks, equipment, warehouses, 
trans-shipment facilities, etc. The United States 
proposal would assure that no distinctions con- 
cerning the use of facilities could be made on the 
basis of flag or ownership. The United States 
amendment also provides that vessels engaged in 
international navigation in transit through the 
waters of any riparian states should not be required 
to enter ports or unload or trans-ship cargoes or 
passengers. 

To assure that navigation companies could actu- 
ally engage in commerce on the Danube, the United 
States draft would authorize such companies 
to establish and maintain agency offices and acquire 
such buildings and facilities as would be nec- 
essary for conducting their business. It is quite 
obvious that if these essentials are to be denied, 
there is also automatically a denial of non-dis- 
criminatory treatment. These agencies would 
represent the reestablishment of normal economic 
intercourse along the Danube to the direct and ob- 
vious benefit of the countries and peoples con- 
cerned. This would be in accordance with the 
practice followed in all trading nations. 

The United States amendment also provides in 
some detail for non-discriminatory treatment cov- 
ering a variety of charges in ports, locks, chan- 
nels, etc. It further provides that all charges 
shall be published in tariffs, and that they shall 
be reasonable and designed to facilitate rather 
than to impede navigation. 


“Made before the General Committee of the Conference 
in Belgrade on Aug. 16, 1948, and released to the press in 
Washington on Aug. 17. 
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What is there in this statement to which ex. 
ception can be taken? Objection can be taken only 
by those anxious to retain freedom of arbitrary 
decision to exclude certain vessels from Danubian 
ports and also freedom to hamper or exclude the 
essential agencies of navigation companies. 

I remind you that these questions are not raised 
in an academic manner. As Mr. Vyshinski hag 
pm yr ate the free and open navigation pris 
ciples of the peace treaties have been the subject 
of agreement by the four powers for almost two 
years and are in treaty provisions which have been 
in force for almost one year. Still, the river re- 
mains stagnant in terms of the volume of traffic 
and in terms of the practical regulation of such 
traffic. The words of the peace treaties alone are 
not enough. If we are seriously to fulfill the pur- 
poses for which this conference was called, a con- 
vention must be prepared, and a commission must 
operate, in a manner conducive to a genuine re- 
vival of trade and navigation. The qualifications 
of the Soviet draft reveal that that document does 
not, to any practical man, furnish the kind of in- 
strument needed. 

The United States Delegation has carefully an- 
alyzed this draft. It finds that these crippling 
provisions permit the continuance of exclusion, 
discrimination, yes, even of imperialism on the 
river of a type that has been all too evident in the 
past three years. In the truest sense of the word, 
this draft reveals a reactionary tendency looking 
towards the creation of more vested interests on 
the part of one power against the real interests of 
all the peoples along the river. 


Article 41‘ 


The United States Delegation gives full support 
to the British amendment to Article 41 of the So- 
viet draft. 

The first part of that amendment is similar to 
our new article to follow Article 41 and known as 
Document Gen. Com. 26. For that reason I am 
willing to consider the discussion on the British 
amendment as covering also the article pro 
by the United States Delegation and I shall not 
ask to speak again concerning the United States 
amendment unless some points are raised in this 
debate to which I might wish to reply. 

The view of the United States that the new 
regime for the Danube should be brought into as- 
sociation with the United Nations has already been 
set: forth in my general statements at the plenary 
sessions and during the discussion of the preamble. 
I want to say again that support of the United 
Nations is a cornerstone of American foreign pol- 
icy. We want to see its authority and its pres- 
tige strengthened in every way. 

To this end we have proposed that there be a 
formal relationship between the Danube Commis- 
sion and an appropriate body of the United Na- 
tions. This relationship would not place the Dan- 
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ube Commission under the control of the United 
The Commission would retain its au- 
tonomy, just as those various specialized agencies, 
such as the International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development, Unesco, and the World 
Health Organization, have retained their full au- 
tonomy after establishing a formal relationship 
with the United Nations through agreements ne- 
gotiated with the Economic and Social Council. 

Freedom of navigation on the Danube, and the 
increased flow of trade which it would bring about, 
are matters of primary interest to the Economic 
Commission for Europe and more generally, to the 
Economic and Social Council. In our amendment 
however, we have left the language in neral 
terms. We want to emphasize the general prin- 
ciple of association with the United Nations. The 
detailed arrangements could not be decided by this 
Conference alone but would have to be worked out 
later, in any case, between the Danube Commission 
and the United Nations. 

I should like to turn now to the third paragraph 
of the British amendment, dealing with the settle- 
ment of disputes concerning the interpretation or 
_—— of the convention. The United States 
Delegation attaches great importance to this mat- 
ter. All nations, whether riparian or not, whether 
parties to the convention or not, should have access 
to an impartial tribunal for the settlement of such 
disputes which are not resolved directly between 
the parties concerned or by the Commission to the 
satisfaction of the parties concerned. Article 41 
of the Soviet draft does not in effect provide for 
any appeal beyond the Danube Commission itself, 
since its Chairman would name that member of the 
proposed conciliation commission who would have 
the decisive vote. Access to an impartial tribunal 
ard, to make sure that free- 
dom of navigation is not only provided for in the 
convention but is observed in practice. The im- 
portant thing is to settle such disputes by the final 
and binding decisions of a judicial body. 
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Obviously, the body best qualified to make such 
legal decisions is the International Court of Jus- 
tice, which under Article 92 of the Charter is the 
principal judicial organ of the United Nations. In 
the case of disputes likely to endanger the mainte- 
nance of peace and security, recourse could be had 
to the Security Council under the appropriate ar- 
ticles of the Charter, 

I might just point out that the peace treaties 
with Rumania, yeah and Hungary make pro- 
vision for an impartial tribunal empowered to 
hand down binding decisions, in the event that 
various other methods of finding a solution do not 
succeed. The formula is found in Article 38 of the 
Rumanian peace treaty. It is a long article and 
I will read only the pertinent section, as follows: 


“Any such dispute not resolved by them within 
a period of two months shall, unless the parties to 
the dispute mutually agree upon another means of 
settlement, be referred at the request of either 
party to the dispute to a Commission composed of 
one representative of each party and a third mem- 
ber selected by mutual agreement of the two 
parties from nationals of a third country. Should 
the two parties fail to agree within a period of one 
month upon the appointment of the third member, 
the Secretary General of the United Nations may 
be requested by either party to make the appoint- 
ment.” 


This arrangement is, in our view, less satisfactory 
than reference to the International Court of Jus- 
tice. The United States, even for these treaties, 
had originally hoped to have provision for ref- 
erence of disputes to the Court. But the treaty 
text does in any case provide for binding de- 
cisions reached with the participation or assistance 
of duly constituted authorities of the United Na- 
tions. The United States Delegation at present 
does not see how we can do less than that in this 
matter which is before us now. 
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STATEMENTS BY WALTER A. RADIUS 
Deputy Chairman, U. S. Delegation 


Article 42° 


The remarks I have to make on the U. S. amend- 
ment to Article 42 also apply to the French pro- 
posal on Article 42 and can be pln ma as 
covering both amendments. 

The provision in Article 42 of the Soviet draft 
that a convention of this type should come into 
force upon the wes tong of only six ratifications is 
not only inequitable but is also contrary to the 
principle of freedom of navigation. 

The provision for entry into force of the con- 
vention upon the deposit of six ratifications 
- scam the rights of non-ratifying states, both 
those who are participants here and those not rep- 
resented at this Conference. The United States 
cannot accept the concept that this Convention 
can validly deprive any state of its rights without 
its consent. 

Let us first consider the situation with respect 
to the 9 riparians alone. Article 42 of the Soviet 
draft provides that the convention shall come into 
force as soon as 6 states ratify. Even if the 
legality of this procedure were not questioned, let 
us consider for a moment the practical problems 
that this provision might present. 

There can be no question but that a convention 
regarding free navigation on waters wholly within 
the territories of different states must be ratified 
by each of those states in order to become effec- 
tive in their respective territories. A convention 
certainly cannot be applied to a state’s territorial 
waters without its approval. Any effort to apply 
a convention to the waters within a state without 
its concurrence would truly be “infringement of 
sovereignty” by any definition. Yet, under the 
terms of the Soviet draft the convention would be 
brought into force without ratification by one of 
the downstream states. How could the conven- 
tion be of any benefit if either freedom of access 
to the sea were denied, or if the convention were 
not accepted by a state through which traffic must 
flow ? Sevlennie, there would be an endless 
stream of complications and disputes, which 
would make the convention useless for all practical 
purposes. 

I assume that we shall be told that such a con- 
tingency cannot occur since all the 7 voting 
riparian states present have reached full agree- 
ment on the Soviet draft and will ratify the con- 
vention. But there seems to be some doubt 
whether all those 7 riparian states will ratify. 
Why weren’t at least 7 ratifications required for 
entry into force of the convention ? 

If this convention were to come into force upon 
the deposit of only 6 ratifications as provided in 


* Made before the General Committee of the Conference 
in Belgrade on Aug. 17, 1948, and released to the press in 
Washington on Aug. 18. 

















the Soviet draft it could only be applied to t 
portion of the Danube within the national bo 
of the ratifying states. This in itself wo 
prejudice the objective of the CFM resolution 
open the entire Danube river to free and unim. 
peded navigation. 

The provision for entry into force of the 
vention upon 6 ratifications not only fails to gi 
— recognition to the basic ripari 
rights of states on the banks of the Danube, 
also ignores whatever rights and interests nop 
riparian states have in the Danube River. 

he Danube has served as an avenue of inter. 
national navigation not only for the riparian 
states but also for non-riparian states in thei 
trade with the states on its banks. Furthermo 
since 1815, various non-riparian states have hel 
rights on the Danube by treaty, and since 1856 
or more international commissions on which non- 
riparian states were represented have been fune- 
tioning under treaties. 

The rights of non-riparians in connection wit) 
European rivers has been recognized in other 
ways. I refer, for example, to a judgment ren 
dered by the Permanent Court of International 
Justice on September 10, 1929, in which the court 
held that the jurisdiction of an International Com- 
mission charged with administration of the Oder 
River extended to the section of the Warthe 

Varta) and the Netze (Netsa) rivers situated in 
olish territory. 
The Court stated in part that a solution 


“has been sought not in the idea of a right of 
passage in favor of upstream States but in that 
of a community of interest of riparian States;’ 


that this community of interest in a navigable 
river 


“becomes the basis of a common legal right, the 
essential features of which are the perfect equal- 
ity of all riparian states in the user of the whole 
course of the river and the exclusion of any 
preferential privilege of any one riparian State 
in relation to the other ;” 


that the introduction of representatives of non- 
riparian powers on the river commissions was 


“not exclusively or mainly due to the desire to 
afford a _ measure of protection to the in- 
terests of landlocked states ;” 


but was 


“rather to be explained by the interest that non- 
riparian States may have in navigation on the 
waterways in question ;” 


and that it would be difficult to understand why 
that interest should not be recognized 
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“where the question of reaching the ports of the 
last upstream state is involved ;” 


as the interest of all states is in liberty of naviga- 
tion in both directions. 

The French and the United States proposals for 
amendment of Article 42 would give both riparian 
and non-riparian states represented here an effec- 
tive voice in determining whether or not a new 
regime shall be established for the Danube. That 

rocedure is truly in keeping with the nature and 
eae of the Danube. 


Support of French Amendment To Delete 
Supplementary Protocol ° 


The Delegation of the United States whole- 
heartedly supports the French proposal for the 
deletion of the Supplementary Protocol from the 
Soviet draft convention. I should however like 
to make some comments and a few observations 
ow one aspect of that protocol. 

t has been said many times on the floor of this 
conference that the Danube Convention of 1921 is 
dead. The Soviet Delegation particularly has 
tried to show that the 1921 Convention is no longer 
in effect. The United States Delegation finds 
nothing convincing in any of the Soviet Delega- 
tion’s arguments on this point. 

First there is the argument that the act of sig- 
nature by the United Kingdom, France and Ru- 
mania of the agreement signed at Sinaia August 
18, 1938 and the signature by France, Germany, 
the United Kingdom, and Rumania of the agree- 
ment signed at Bucharest on March 1, 1939, re- 
garding the European Commission of the Danube, 
terminated the 1921 Convention. This argument 
was based upon the ground that two-thirds of the 
states signatories to that convention were not con- 
sulted. Reference was made in this connection to 
Article 42 of the 1921 Convention. 

The fact that a few states may have been omitted 
in the formulation of the 1938 and 1939 agreements 
did not render the 1921 agreement void. At the 
worst, the most effect such action could have had 
was to render the 1921 Convention voidable. I 
_ in this connection the following statement 
rom MecNair’s Law of Treaties (1938, p. 515), in 
which it is stated in connection with the right to 
consider a treaty terminated as the result of its 
violation that: 


a! > 
ists ; 

“(B) that the exercise of this right is optional 
at the discretion of the party wronged ;” 


Since the signatory states to the 1921 Conven- 
tion did not take the position that that conven- 
tion was terminated by the signature of the 1938 
and 1939 agreements, the signature of those agree- 
ments has not affected the validity of the 1921 
Convention. By what right can the Soviet Union, 
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in general terms, such a right ex- 
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which was never a party to the 1921 Convention, 
insist that any alleged violation terminated that 
Convention ? 

Second, the doctrine of rebus sic stantibus has 
also been advanced as an argument that the 1921 
Convention is no longer in force. What are the 
changed conditions which would justify the ap- 
plication of that doctrine? The mere fact that 
the Council of Foreign Ministers recognized the 
need for a new convention for the Danube and 
that the Treaties of Peace with Bulgaria, Hungary 
and Rumania contain provisions guaranteeing 
freedom of navigation on the Danube cannot justly 
be considered as rendering the 1921 Convention 
null and void. The decision of the Council of 
Foreign Ministers was in no wise inconsistent with 
the purposes of the 1921 Convention nor are the 
provisions of the treaties of peace inconsistent with 
that Convention. 

What changes have occurred in the Danube 
which would justify the application of the rebus 
sic stantibus doctrine? How can any of the polit- 
ical changes which have taken place justify the 
application of that principle to an instrument like 
the Danube Convention of 1921? 


I should like to quote from J. W. Garner’s 
International Law and the World War, in volume 
2, page 218, where there is a discussion with re- 
spect to that doctrine. This passage reads: 


“The clause rebus sic stantibus should only be 
resorted to in very exceptional circumstances. All 
are agreed that a change of government or even 
in the form of government does not, in general, 
affect the obligation of treaties. As there is t 
danger in the abuse of this a it should be 
cuananinal that the principle rebus sic stantibus 
‘implies a complete change in the state of things 
which was the basis of the treaty and one of its 
tacit conditions. The change of circumstances 
must be such as either to render the execution of 
the treaty difficult or impossible or to entail the 
performance of obligations which were not fore- 
seen by the contracting parties and which, had 
they been foreseen, would never have been as- 
sumed.’ ” 


It has been asserted that the Convention of 1921 
was terminated by the war. In connection with 
the effect of war on treaties, I should like to refer 
to statements made in Hackworth’s Digest of In- 
ternational Law, which has been frequently quoted 
in this conference as authority. quote from 
page 297, Volume V of that publication: 


“The effect of war on treaties has greatly per- 
plexed the courts and administrative authorities 


* Made before the General Committee of the Conference 
in Belgrade on Aug. 17, 1948, and released to the press in 
Washington on Aug. 19. 
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as well as eminent writers. The law on this sub- 
ject is by no means settled. The authorities, as 
well as the practice of nations, present a great 
contrariety of views. The law on the subject is 
still in the making. As to executed provisions of 
treaties, such as those relating to boundaries and 
vested rights, no difficulty is presented. They are 

enerally regarded as unaffected by war. As to 
the executory provisions, however, much depends 
upon their intrinsic character. The view has been 
taken that certain classes of bilateral treaty provi- 
sions, not expressly applicable to a state of war, are 
ipso facto terminated by war; that other classes 
are suspended during war; and that still others, 
though not expressly made with a view to condi- 
tions of war, may operate during war. No well- 
defined line of demarcation between the different 
categories may be said to have unanimous sanction. 
Much of the confusion with respect to pre-war 
treaties which might otherwise have resulted from 
the World War of 1914-18 was avoided by the 
treaties of peace. For example, the Treaty of 
Versailles provided in article 289 that the Allied 
and Associated Powers should notify Germany 
within six months from the date of the coming into 
force of the treaty of those bilateral treaties or 
conventions with Germany which they desired ‘to 
revive’ and that ‘all the others are and shall remain 
abrogated.’ ” 


The supplementary protocol to the Soviet draft 
assumes that the 1921 Convention still has some 
validity. The first paragraph of that protocol 
provides that: 


“1. It is stated that the regime of navigation 
on the Danube applied formerly as well as the 
acts providing for the establishment of that re- 
gime, in particular the Convention of 1921, are 
null and void.” 


If the 1921 Convention is as dead as the Soviet 
Delegate insists it is, why does his Delegation con- 
sider it necessary to mention it at all. Once any 
convention is dead there is no further need to 
take any measures to dispose of it. Obviously, the 
Soviet Delegation is not convinced that the 1921 
Convention is dead. 

The United States Delegation believes the 1921 
Convention continues in fact to be a valid instru- 
ment. Accordingly, it follows that the states 
parties to the 1921 Convention are entitled to all 
the rights provided for in that Convention until 
they have agreed otherwise or until some com- 
petent tribunal has adjudicated any differences 
which may exist with respect to their rights. The 
United States Delegation has particularly in mind 
the position of Belgium, Greece, and Italy who 
are not represented at this Conference but who 
have requested this Conference to respect their 
rights. 


U.S. Declines To Serve on Drafting Committee 


SUMMARY OF STATEMENT BY AMBASSADOR CANNON’ 


Ambassador Cannon stated that inasmuch as 
English was exeluded as an official language of 
the Conference, it shows little tact to propose the 
United States for the drafting committee to pre- 
pare the official document of the Conference. 

The Czech delegate replied that it was a mistake 
to es i A the word “excluded” in referring to the 
use of English at the Conference. The United 
States delegate emphasized that English had been 
in fact “excluded” since at the opening session he 
had specifically asked that it be included as an of- 
ficial language and this request had been rejected. 
The Conference had already demonstrated how 
difficult it would be for the United States to do 
satisfactory work on a drafting committee of a 
conference where words meant different things to 
different delegates. 

After some further debate the United States 
delegate replied that he could not understand how 
anyone could reproach the United States delega- 
tion for declining to participate in the drafting 
committee. He pointed out that the majority had 


"Made before the Conference in Belgrade on Aug. 16, 
1948, and released to the press in Washington on Aug. 17. 
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already virtually accepted the text of the Con- 
vention and that the work of the drafting com- 
mittee is therefore purely mechanical. Some of 
the delegations, he stated, have already accepted 
the Soviet text in toto. There is therefore no real 
labor for the drafting committee. Its princi 
job is to give article numbers to the four new 
viet amendments. He suggested that it would 
have been more appropriate to discuss these in 
the course of the debate and said he did not under- 
stand why they were shoved in at the last minute. 
The United States Delegate then pointed out that 
he had agreed to serve on the credentials commit- 
tee, adding that this acceptance certainly demon- 
strated that the United States delegation is in- 
deed doing its share of work with the other delega- 
tions at the Conference. He said that he did not 
like the slur cast on the United States Delegation 
by the use of the word “unwilling”, which meant 
that the United States was not willing to work 
with the Conference. It is especially inappropri- 
ate, he said, that the United States Delegation 
should be asked to serve on this particular com- 
mittee and added that he thought he had given 
rich reasons for that opinion. 
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Rejection of Soviet Draft Convention 


STATEMENT BY AMBASSADOR CANNON * 


The Delegates of ten Governments have now sat 
round this table, flanked by deputies and experts, 
for nearly three weeks. We have made speeches, 
appointed committees, and discussed specific ar- 
ticles of a proposed new treaty. To all outward 
appearances, we have oo through the motions of 
a normal international conference. 

But anybody who has been seated in this hall or 
in the gallery knows that this has been a decep- 
tion. This has been a unique performance in the 
history of international negotiations. I know of 
no previous international conference where a ma- 
jority of the participants, with cynical solidarity, 
have refrained from proposing even minor 
changes in the text laid before them for discus- 
sion. The document about to be put to the final 
vote is the document which the Delegate of the 
Soviet Union brought to this Conference to receive 
its stamp of approval. 

It had been our hope that the delegates around 
this table would be able really to work out a new 
regime of free navigation on the Danube. We had 
been thinking of an agreement which would have 
these objectives: 


1. To promote river trade within the entire 
Danube basin, and to invite the trade of other 
nations into the Danube river ports. 

2. To assure that merchant ships of any flag 
could use without discrimination these waters and 
port facilities, subject only to equitable regula- 
tions. 

3. To set up a regime for the regulations of navi- 
gation adapted to the special problems of a great 
river system serving many States, and responding 
to _ expanding requirements of modern shipping 
trafic. 

4. To coordinate the administration of this great 
waterway with other international undertakings 
through a relationship with the United Nations. 

5. To provide an efficient and impartial means 
for the conciliation of differences and for the 
settlement of disputes. 


The draft agreement laid before us by the Soviet 
Delegate at the beginning of this Conference did 
none of these things. That draft, with no sig- 
nificant changes, is the document we are now of- 
fered for final vote and signature. There has been 
no negotiation. There has been no attempt to 
reconcile differences of technical opinion. There 
has been no compromise, even in matters of form. 
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In order to explain this extraordinary situation, 
we must say something about the character of the 
Conference itself. 

= the opening ceremony the Soviet Delegate 
said: 


“The convention adopted here will not have to 
be referred to anyone. It will be adopted by the 
majority of the conference and signed by those 
who wish to sign and will come into force without 
the consent of a small minority if there is a small 
minority.” 


And on our first real working day, July 31, it 
was made brutally clear that there was to be no 
real discussion of the problem for which we were 
brought together. There was a solid phalanx of 
seven Governments which were already committed 
to the adoption of this Soviet text, and already ‘de- 
termined to disregard whatever proposals the 
Delegations of the United States, the United King- 
dom or France might present. On that first 
working day we were told that: 


“The door was open to come in; the same door 
is open to go out, if that is what you wish.” 


We did not go out; we have stayed on; trying 
every day to persuade this Conference to take some 
step toward a genuine agreement. 

The Soviet draft convention was laid before us 
on August 2. Six other Delegations accepted it 
without reservation. Some of them declared it 
to be a perfect instrument. 

To the United States Delegation, the Soviet 
draft, for all its declarations of good intent, does 
not provide the basis for reopening of the river to 
freedom of trade and navigation. It does not 
implement the recommendations of the Paris Con- 
ference or the decisions of the Council of Forei 
Ministers. We think that it is a backward step in 
that it represents a new and determined effort to 
cut off certain Danubian states from their normal, 
and indeed their essential, intercourse with the 
rest of the world. 

The United States objections to the Soviet draft 
can be summarized very briefly under five points. 

First. The draft fails to prevent discrimination 
against shipping on the river. It provides non- 
discriminatory treatment only for such minor 


* Made before the final plenary session of the Conference 
in Belgrade on Aug. 18, 1948, and released to the press in 
Washington on Aug. 18. 
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things as port dues and sanitary regulations. On 
the basic issues such as access to ports and facili- 
ties, the draft would leave the door open to a con- 
tinuation of the exclusive and discriminatory 
practices that have been followed for the past 
three years. 

Second. The draft fails to recognize the inter- 
est of the riparian states in the rest of the world 
and the interest of the rest of the world in trade 
with this region. This draft would provide a 
mechanism for controlling economic intercourse 


with outside areas, even to the detriment of some . 


of the riparian states themselves. There has been 
explicit rejection of any relationship with the 
United Nations. 

This convention also eliminates non-riparian 
representation on a new Danube Commission. 
The members of this Conference must surely 
realize that non-riparian representation would be 
the best assurance of a more effective utilization 
of the river and stimulation of trade and shipping. 

Third. The Convention presents a weak, badly 
organized Commission with a river system too 
narrowly defined since tributaries and important 
lateral canals are omitted, and only one of the out- 
lets to the Black Sea is included. To complete the 

icture of an ineffectual Commission, provision 
fas been made for the establishment of autono- 
mous river administrations outside the Commis- 
sion’s real control. 

Fourth. Austria, which is one of the most im- 
portant riparian states with its great Danubian 
trade, is barred from participation for the time 
being. The question of participation by Germany 
is ignored entirely. 

Fifth. The convention attempts arbitrarily to 
nullify the 1921 Convention. These provisions 
are contrary not only to the rights of certain par- 
ticipants of this Conference, but also to the rights 
of other signatories of the 1921 Convention such 
as Belgium, Greece and Italy. 


After examining the Soviet draft, the Delega- 
tions of the United States, Great Britain and 
France submitted twenty-eight amendments. 
Every one of these amendments on which a vote 
was taken was rejected, with seven negative votes. 
Every one of the articles of the Soviet draft was 
accepted, thanks to the votes of these same seven 
states. 

With that on the record, it was strange to hear 
the talk at this table about dictatorship of the 
minority. There was no minority machine. The 
record shows even no uniformity in the minority 
voting. 

Behind each Delegate at this table are specialists 
and experts. Experts in maritime law, in the 
practical problems of merchant shipping, in the 
technical problems of hydraulic works and river 
control, have sat here day after day listening to 
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these dreary political debates. Not once have 
they, or their chief delegates with their advi 
grappled with the practical problems we had heal 
to solve. 

When we came here the Danube River was dead 
to international trade, as the world understands 
that term. When we leave here there will be no 
change—no change except that the present re- 
gu of rigid Soviet control from Bratislava to the 

lack Sea will have been acknowledged by seven 
Governments at this Conference. 

The United States Delegation has been perfectly 
frank in its opinion that the special privteegl po- 
sition of the Soviet-controlled joint companies in 
Hungary, Rumania and Yugoslavia is a major ob- 
stacle to free navigation on the Danube. We main- 
tain that this system of interlocking enterprises 
constitutes a huge monopolistic combine which in 
effect excludes the commerce of other countries 
from the lower Danube. So long as this exclusive 
system continues, we do not see how the shippi 
of other countries can operate in these reachanil 
the Danube at all. We think this was one of the 
major problems of this Conference, but each men- 
tion of it brought forth the charge of American 
“economic domination” and “imperialism”. 

That was one of the strange things about this 
Conference, for the history of the relations of the 
United States with these Danubian nations has 
proved to the world the disinterested concern of 
the American people in their welfare. Most of 
the delegates here have talked a great deal about 
this sovereignty, as though the merchant ships of 
other nations in their river ports could bring them 
harm. That has a hollow sound when one con- 
siders the economic price a nation pays when trade 
and intercourse are throttled to the advantage of 
a single powerful neighbor. It has a hollow sound 
when one considers the instances of interference in 
the internal affairs of the states of this region in 
the past few years. 

Freedom of navigation is an important objec- 
tive of American foreign policy. We regret that 
it has not been possible for us to reach agreement 
here on a convention which would guarantee that 
freedom on the Danube. In the absence of such 
guarantees we cannot accept the treaty which is 
now before the Conference. 

When ships can again freely go up and down 
the river, the revival of trade should bring im- 
mediate benefits to the nations of both Eastern 
and Western Europe. It is, in fact, one of the 
conditions for Europe’s recovery. 

The American people have undertaken an un- 
precedented program of long-term aid to Europe. 
They have a real and abiding interest in what hap- 
pens on the Danube. They will not lose that in- 
terest merely because this Conference has not 
found agreement on a way to restore the Danube 
to its great usefulness to the peoples of Europe. 
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THE UNITED NATIONS AND SPECIALIZED AGENCIES 


Additional Military Observers Requested To Supervise Palestine Truce 


[Released to the press August 21] 


Count Folke Bernadotte, the United Nations 
Mediator for Palestine, recently requested the 
United States, Belgium, and France to send addi- 
tional enlisted military observers to Palestine for 
the purpose of supervising the Security Council 
truce in that country. Under this plan the pres- 
ent staff of 300 officers as observers (125 U.S., 125 
France, and 50 Belgium) would be augmented by 
300 enlisted men (125 U. S., 125 France, and 50 
Belgium). In no event are these men to be as- 
signed guard, protective, or enforcement duties. 

As announced by the Secretary of State on Au- 

st 18, the United States National Military Estab- 
ishment is making arrangements to provide an 
additional 125 enlisted men from the Army, Navy, 
Air Force, and Marine Corps. It is expected they 
will begin to arrive shortly. The initial contin- 

ents will be made available from the Sixth Task 
leet. 

A number of the officers and men already serving 
in Palestine as well as many of the additional en- 
listed personnel going to Palestine are communica- 
tions and field motor-maintenance specialists. 
Such specialists have been provided in order to 
facilitate Count Bernadotte’s communications and 
transportation problems in supervising the truce 
in Palestine from such widely separated points as 


American Aid to Refugees in Near East 


Beirut, Damascus, Amman, Haifa, Jerusalem, 
Tel Aviv, Cairo, and Rhodes. The primary task 
of the observers is to supervise and report on the 
observance of the terms of the truce. e primary 
task of the enlisted personnel is the operation and 
maintenance of radio and transportation equip- 
ment used by the observers. 

In addition, three destroyers, the occasional 
services of an auxiliary vessel, four Air Force C-47 
planes, as well as motor vehicles and a large quan- 
tity of valuable radio-communications equipment 
have temporarily been loaned to Count Bernadotte 
as the United States assistance to him under the 
Security Council truce resolutions of May 29 and 
July 15. The employment of these vessels and 
aircraft is limited to transportation, observation, 
and reporting duties. Naval vessels are not au- 
thorized to stop or board shipping encountered. 

On August 9 Trygve Lie, the Secretary-General 
: the United Nations, wrote the Secretary of 

tate: 


“May I also take this occasion to express my dee 
atitude for the manner in which the United 
tates Government has responded to the many re- 
quests which have been made in connection with 
the Palestine question, and my sincere apprecia- 
tion of the cooperation of the United States Mis- 
sion to the United Nations in these matters.” 


TELEGRAM FROM SECRETARY MARSHALL TO COUNT FOLKE BERNADOTTE, 
PALESTINE MEDIATOR 


[Released to the press August 27] 
August 26, 1948 


I refer to my telegram of August 20* and re- 
port following American contributions to allevia- 
tion refugee situation in the Near East. Prior to 
your appeal dated August 16,? the American Red 
Cross sent to the Near East for distribution medi- 
cal supplies valued at $250,000. Church World 
Service, relief organization for Federal Council 
of Churches of Christ in America, contributed 
38,000 pounds of clothing and 175 pounds of 
vitamins, 





?BuLcetin of Aug. 29, 1948, p. 267. 
* BULLETIN of Aug. 29, 1948, p. 266. 
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In response to your request of August 16 for 
foodstuffs and DDT, Near East Foundation has 
informed us of donation of $100,000 from Arabian 
American Oil Company and Trans-Arabian Pipe- 
line Company, and an additional $100,000 gift is 
being placed at the disposal of the Near East Foun- 
dation by International Bechtel Incorporated. 
Donors have specified that both sums be used in 
support of your relief activities. The American 

Cross has pledged $14,000 to cover purchase 
of the total quantity of DDT requested by you. 
Negotiations are now taking place under which 
it is hoped a substantial quantity of wheat from 
farmers of Ohio and Kansas, donated through 


(Continued on page 299) 
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The Fourth International Congresses on Tropical Medicine and Malaria 


BY WILBUR A. SAWYER, M.D. 
Secretary General 


The Fourth International Congresses on Trop- 
ical Medicine and Malaria were held in Washing- 
ton from May 10 to 18, 1948, under the sponsorship 
of the Department of State with the cooperation 
of many interested governmental agencies and 
national scientific societies. The purpose of the 
meeting was to bring together the world’s experts 
and scientists in the field of tropical medicine 
and thus to make more widely available the latest 
knowledge regarding the prevention and cure of 
the diseases of the warmer climates. 

This international meeting was urgently needed, 
since the norma] interval of five years between the 
Congresses had been expanded to ten as one of 
the unfortunate results of World War II. Dur- 
ing the war years an abundance of new knowledge 
and new materials had been developed and was 
awaiting wider application for the common benefit. 

The Fourth International Congresses were in 
reality a joint meeting of two long-established 
organizations, the International Congress on 
Tropical Medicine and the International Congress 
on Malaria. All previous meetings had been held 
in Europe or Africa. The First International 
Congress on Tropical Medicine met at London 
August 7-12, 1913, and the second at Cairo, De- 
cember 15-22, 1928. The third was held conjointly 
with the Third International Congress on Malaria, 
at Amsterdam, September 24—October 1, 1938, as 
the Third International Congress of Tropical 
Medicine and Malaria. The First International 
Congress on Malaria met at Rome October 4-6, 
1925, and the second at Algiers, May 19-24, 1930. 
The meeting of the Congresses in Washington 
with the United States of America as host govern- 
ment was, therefore, the second such joint congress 
and the fourth meeting of each organization. 

The governmental agencies which cooperated 
with the Department of State in the sponsorship of 
the Congresses were the Bureau of Medicine and 
Surgery of the Department of the Navy, the De- 
partment of Agriculture, the Institute of Inter- 
American Affairs, the Office of the Surgeon Gen- 
eral of the United States Army, the United States 
Public Health Service, and the Veterans Admin- 
istration. The American Academy of Tropical 
Medicine initiated the timely move to hold the 
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Congresses in the United States. The other coop- 
erating scientific societies were American Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science, American 
Association for Economic Entomologists, Ameri- 
can College of Physicians, American Dermatologi- 
cal Association, American Medical Association, 
American Public Health Association, American 
Society of Parasitologists, American Society of 
Tropical Medicine, American Veterinary Medical 
Association, Entomological Association of Amer- 
ica, Medical Society of the District of Columbia, 
National Malaria Society, National Research 
Council, and Southern Medical Association. Rep- 
resentatives of each of the cooperating organiza- 
tions and agencies made up the official American 
Delegation, with Dr. Leonard A. Scheele, Surgeon 
General, United States Public Health Service, as 
the chairman. 

The importance of the meetings was widely 
appreciated. Forty-five governments and eight 
intergovernmental organizations sent 194 official 
delegates. Nongovernmental institutions sent 153 
delegates, and there were 473 additional scientific 
and professional members. The total number reg- 
istered, including associates, exhibitors, members 
of the secretariat, and others, was 1,256. These 
participants have now returned to their countries 
on all the continents to put into practice the new 
knowledge and vanes § methods gained. 

The Governments which sent delegates in re- 
sponse to the invitation of the Department of State 
were Afghanistan; Argentina; Australia; Aus- 
tria; we cand Bolivia; Brazil; Canada; Chile; 
China; Colombia; Cuba; Dominican Republic; 
Ecuador; Egypt; El Salvador; Finland; France; 
Greece; Guatemala; India; Tran; Iraq; Italy; 
Lebanon; Liberia; Mexico; the Netherlands; New 
Zealand; Pakistan; Panama; Paraguay; Peru; 
Republic of the Philippines; Portugal; Siam; 
Sweden; Switzerland; Syria; Turkey; Union of 
South Africa; United Kingdom; United States; 
Uruguay; and Venezuela. Over 60 governments 
had been invited. The intergovernmental or- 
ganizations represented by delegates were the 
Caribbean Commission ; the Food and Agriculture 
Organization of the United Nations; the Inter- 
national Labor Organization; the Pan American 
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Sanitary Bureau; the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organization; the United 
Nations International Children’s Emergenc 
Fund; the United Nations; and the World Healt 
Organization. 

To produce the maximum results from this 
international gathering, the scientific contribu- 
tions and discussions will be made available by 
the publication of the proceedings. By this means 
it is proposed to accelerate progress throughout 
the world in the prevention and treatment of 
tropical diseases. 


The Opening Plenary Session 


The opening meeting of the Congresses was held 
in the Departmental Auditorium on May 10. The 
address of welcome was given by Secretary Mar- 
shall, and the response in behalf of all the delegates 
and members was by Professor N. H. Swellen- 
grebel, Delegate for the Netherlands. In speaking 
to the session the Secretary stated that— 


“The concentration of some of the best minds and most 
zealous spirits of many lands on common objectives in 
these conferences is convincing evidence that our world 
is not a conglomeration of geographic entities but a vast 
neighborhood of peoples. We can fly around the world 
now in less time than is required for the incubation of 
most diseases. In the modern world isolation in the 
medical sense is as impossible as political and economic 
isolation. There is no way we can escape the consequences 
of each other’s mischief or misfortune. There is no ac- 
ceptable alternative to learning to live together in har- 
mony and well-being. 

“The professions you represent are in the forefront of 
this great humane endeavor. Statesmen and men of af- 
fairs usually and unfortunately must deal with urgent, 
immediate problems—the effects, and not the causes, of the 
discords that mar human relationships. Seldom are we 
able to get at the remedy for the mass misery that de- 
velops discontent, misunderstanding, and violence. That 
is your particular province in which you labor as bene- 
factors of mankind. 


“The achievements and the aims of the cooperative effort 
represented by these meetings emphasize anew that man 
has far more to gain by uniting in a common fight against 
his real enemies, such as disease, than by internecine 
strife of his own kind.” 


Awards 


At the banquet of the Congresses on the evening 
of May 17 the recipients of the Laveran Prize 
and the Walter Reed Medal were announced. The 
Laveran Prize, which had been established after 
the Second International Congress on Malaria in 
1930 in Algiers and which is awarded at each meet- 
ing for the most important work reported in ma- 
laria, was bestowed on Henry E. Shortt of the 
United Kingdom for his discovery of the location 
and characteristics of the malaria parasite in the 
liver of the monkey during the period before it 
invades the blood corpuscles. This and related 
studies bring to a successful end a long period of 
search by many investigators for this in monkey 
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and man and wages the way to a clearer under- 
standing of the nature of latent malaria and 
relapses. 

The Walter Reed Medal, bestowed from time to 
time by the American Society of Tropical Medicine 
for outstanding scientific work in its field, was 
awarded to Prof. N. H. Swellengrebel of the Neth- 
erlands for his investigations in tropical medicine 
in many parts of the world. 


Scientific Sessions 


The real business of the Congresses was the 
sharing of new knowledge and experience through 
the presentation of scientific papers and their free 
discussion. The field to be covered was so broad 
that it was necessary to divide the scientific pro- 

am into twelve sections, which covered the fol- 

owing subjects: I. Research and Teaching Insti- 

tutes; II. Tropical Climatology and Physiology; 
III. Bacterial and Spirochetal Diseases; IV. Virus 
and Rickettsial Diseases; V. Malaria; VI. Hel- 
minthic Diseases; VII. Protozoan Diseases; VIII. 
Nutritional Diseases in the Tropics; IX. Tropi- 
cal Dermatology and Mycology; X. Tropical 
Veterinary Medicine; XI. Public Health; and 
XII. Medical and Veterinary Entomology. The 
papers were given in any of three languages— 
English, French, or Spanish. 

The scientific activities were not limited to the 
presentation of formal papers; the delegates and 
members visited several laboratories of scientific 
institutions and met investigators and also viewed 
demonstrations. A day was devoted to the Agri- 
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cultural Research Center of the United States 
Department of Agriculture at Beltsville, Md. 
The work of the Bureau of Entomology and Plant 
Quarantine at this center was of special interest 
particularly the demonstrations of the distribution 
of insecticides from aircraft. Demonstration tours 
were made also to the research laboratories of the 
National Naval Medical Center and the National 
Institute of Health, at Bethesda, Md. The Army 
Medical Department Research and Graduate 
School and the Walter Reed General Hospital in 
Washington were visited also. The Army Medical 
Library and the Army Institute of Pathology 
were open throughout the week. The last day of 
the Congresses the Johns Hopkins University 
School of Hygiene and Public Health at Balti- 
more was visited. 


Special Exercises 

Special exercises in commemoration of two 

ee historical events in tropical medicine were 

eld on May 12 and 14 in the Departmental Audi- 
torium. The first was in commemoration of the 
establishment by Walter Reed of the mosquito 
transmission of yellow fever in Cuba at the begin- 
ning of the century. The second was in celebration 
of the fiftieth anniversary of the discovery by Ron- 
ald Ross of the method of transmission of malaria. 
The Reed meeting was opened by Maj. Gen. Ray- 
mond W. Bliss, Surgeon General of the United 
States Army. Dr. Fred L. Soper, Director of the 
Pan American Sanitary Bureau, presided, and Dr. 
Philip S. Hench of the Mayo Clinic gave the prin- 
cipal address. James L. Hanberry, one of the 
few still surviving volunteer subjects who con- 
tracted yellow fever in the Reed experiments, was 
on the platform as a guest of honor. 

The Ross meeting was opened by the chairman, 
Prof. George Macdonald, director of the Ross In- 
stitute of Tropical Hygiene, London. Dr. Paul 
F. Russell of the International Health Division 
of the Rockefeller Foundation introduced the prin- 
cipal speaker, Sir Malcolm Watson, emeritus di- 
rector of the Ross Institute and a friend and con- 
temporary of Ronald Ross. 


Special Cenferences 


There was fortunate timing of the Congresses 
with relation to the o ae eee of the first 
World Health Assembly of the World Health Or- 
ganization in Geneva on June 24, 1948. The 
gathering of so many experts in tropical medicine 
facilitated cooperation between the Congresses 
and the World Health Organization in collecting 
and preparing scientific information for the use 
of the first World Health Assembly. An informal 
meeting of malaria experts attending the Con- 
gresses was arranged by the Expert Committee 
on Malaria of the Interim Commission of the 
World Health Organization on May 15. On 
the day following the adjournment of the Con- 
gresses, the Expert Committee opened its second 
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session in the office of the Pan American Sanitary 
Bureau, and there was also a special conference of 
persons interested in schistosomiasis. A meeting 
of experts on plague on May 11 was for the pur. 
pose of collecting and organizing the best thought 
on the subject for consideration by the World 
Health Organization. 

Scientific and commercial exhibits relating to 
tropical medicine were shown as well as wer 
selected motion pictures. 


The Final Plenary Session 


The Congresses were brought to a close at the 
final plenary session on May 18 in a general at- 
mosphere of satisfaction with what had been ac. 
complished. Resolutions were adopted expressing 
the consensus on various subjects which had occu. 
pied the several sections. It was resolved that 





the International Congress of Tropical Medicine 
and the International Congress of Malaria should 
be permanently merged to form the International 
Congress on Tropical Medicine and Malaria. An 
Interim Committee was appointed to make prep- 
arations for the Fifth International Congress on 
Tropical Medicine and Malaria and to consider 
the invitations received from China, Egypt, and 
the Republic of the Philippines, together with any 
other official invitations. 

Another resolution expressed accord with the 
ideals, aims, and pursuits of the World Health 
Organization and offered full support in the ae- 
complishment of its objectives. An optimistic 
position was taken with regard to plague. The 
resolution adopted and its preamble are as follows: 

“Wuereas: In the light of present knowledge 
of the effectiveness of the newer insecticides, ro- 
denticides, prophylactic and therapeutic measures 
and other methods of control, it is believed possible 
to eliminate plague as a human menace; therefore, 
the Fourth International Congresses on Tropical 
Medicine and Malaria 

Resolved: That these Congresses do recommend 
to the World Health Organization that an expert 
committee on plague be established to study and 

lan action for the elimination of plague as 4 
uman menace.” 

An Interim Committee was elected with mem- 
bers widely distributed geographically. Médecin 
General Mw Vaucel of France was made chairman 
and Dr. L. Van Hoof of Belgium, secretary- 
treasurer. 

In his closing address the president of the Con- 
gresses, Dr. Leonard A. Scheele, pointed out that 
no nation is self-sufficient in protecting itself from 
certain exotic tropical diseases. “Greater and 
greater quarantine — required but even this 
is not enough. The best defense is attack, and 
attack at the source is the quickest and surest 
method, and in the long run it is often most eco 
nomical to wipe out scourges at their origin rather 
than await their spread.” 
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INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS AND CONFERENCES 


Calendar of Meetings? 





Adjourned During August 


United Nations: 
Trusteeship Council: Third Session. . . ........24.4-4 
Ecosoc (Economic and Social Council): Seventh Session 
Conference To Consider Free Navigation of the Danube... . . 
Meeting of the United Kingdom and Dominions Official Medi- 
cal Histories Liaison Committee. 
Eighth International Congress of Entomology 
International Astronomical Union: General Assembly 
International Congress on Mental Health 
Fourth Annual Congress on Limnology 
Second Meeting on the General Agreement on Tarifis and 
Trade. 
Fao (Food and Agriculture Organization): Third Session of 
Council. 
International Union of Geodesy and Geophysics: Eighth General 
Assembly. 
Eighth World’s Poultry Congress. .........+4+4-24e+6-.6 
Seventeenth Conference of the International Red Cross .... . 
Unesco (United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
Organization): Meeting of Radio Program Committee. 
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In Session as of September 1, 1948 


Far Eastern Commission 

United Nations: 
Security Council 
Military Staff Committee 
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Commission on Conventional Armaments 

Security Council’s Committee of Good Offices on the Indonesian 
Question. 

General Assembly Special Committee on the Greek Question . . 


Temporary Commission on Korea 

Interim Committee of the General Assembly. ........ 

Security Council’s Kashmir Commission. .......... 

Ecosoc (Economic and Social Council): Subcommission on 
Statistical Sampling. 
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German External Property Negotiations with Portugal (Safe- 
haven). 
Inter-Allied Trade Board for Japan 


Council of Foreign Ministers: Deputies for Italian Colonial Prob- 
lems. 








Geneva 
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Copenhagen 
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Paris 


Washington . 
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Salonika and Geneva .. . 


Seoul 
Lake Success. ...... 
Geneva and Kashmir... 
Geneva 
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1 Prepared in the Division of International Conferences, Department of State. 
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June 16—Aug. 5 
July 19-Aug. 29 
July 30 Aug. 19 
Aug. 3-7 


8-14 

10-17 
11-21 
15-21 
16-25 


Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 


Aug. 17-26 


Aug. 17-28 


Aug. 20-27 
Aug. 20-30 
Aug. 23-29 


1946 
Feb. 26- 


Mar. 25- 
Mar. 25- 


1947 
Mar. 24— 
Oct. 3- 
Nov. 21- 


Jan. 12- 
Feb. 23- 
June 15- 
Aug. 30- 


1946 
Sept. 3— 


Oct. 24- 
1947 
Oct. 3- 











Calendar of Meetings—Continued 
1948 
Irv (International Telecommunication Union): Provisional Fre- | Geneva ......... Jan. 15- 
quency Board. 
Eighteenth International Geological Congress ......... OM god: sue a Aug. 25- 
Ito (International Trade Organization): Meeting of Interim Com- | Geneva ......... Aug. 25- 
mittee. 
Scheduled for September 1948 1948 
Irv (International Telecommunication Union): Meeting of Ad- | Geneva ......... Sept. 1- 
ministrative Council. 
Ungsco (United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural | Interlaken, Switzerland . Sept. 1-4 
Organization): Expert Conference for High Altitude Stations. 
XXXVII General Assembly of the Interparliamentary Union. . .| Rome ......... Sept. 6-14 
Royal Netherlands Industries Fair... ......4.e+0e+8-. ee a eR ek ee Sept. 7-16 
Inter-American Conference on the Conservation of Renewable | Denver ......... Sept. 7-20 
Natural Resources. 
Iro (International Refugee Organization): Seventh Part of First | Geneva ......... Sept. 10- 
Session of Preparatory Commission. 
Fifth International Conference of Directors of Mine Safety | Pittsburgh. ....... Sept. 20-24 
Research Stations. 
ILo (International Labor Organization) : 
Joint Maritime Commission .........+e+e+6-. ge 0! 46 ea Sept. 20-25 
Technical Tripartite Conference on Safety in Factories SE 2 gy as aoa a ee Sept. 27—Oct. 16 
United Nations: 
Third Session of General Assembly ..........+e+68. ES fe) Oe OS Sept. 21- 
Ecosoc (Economic and Social Council): Ect Committee on | Geneva ......... Sept. 22- 
Electric Power. 
International Bank for Reconstruction and Development: Third | Washington ....... Sept. 27- 
Annual Meeting of the Board of Governors. 
International Monetary Fund: Third Annual Meeting of the Board | Washington ....... Sept. 27- 
of Governors. 
Wuo (World Health Organization): Expert Committee on Tuber- | Paris .......... Sept. 30- 
culosis. 











U.S. DELEGATION TO ITO CONFERENCE 
[Released to the press August 24] 


The Department of State announced on August 
24 the composition of the United States Delegation 
to the second session of the Executive Committee 
of the Interim Commission of the proposed Inter- 
national Trade Organization scheduled to convene 
at Geneva on August 25, 1948. The United States 
Delegation is as follows: 


Chairman 


Leroy D. Stinebower, Special Assistant to the Assistant 
Secretary of State for Economic Affairs 


Vice Chairman 


Carl D. Corse, Associate Chief, Division of Commercial 
Policy, Department of State 


Advisers 


Walter Hollis, Assistant to the Legal Adviser, Department 
of State 

Lewis L. Lorwin, Economic Adviser, Office of International 
Trade, Department of Commerce 

Wilfred Malenbaum, Acting Chief, Division of Investment 
and Economic Development, Department of State 
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The Interim Commission for the International 
Trade Organization was provided for by a resolu- 
tion adoped at the United Nations Conference on 
Trade and Employment held at Habana, Cuba, 
November 21, 1947-March 24, 1948. Fifty-two 
governments, all of which signed the final act of 
the Conference, are represented on the Interim 
Commission. The resolution also provided for 
the election of an 18-member Executive Committee 
of the Interim Commission. The first session of 
the Executive Committee was held at Habana im- 
mediately after its election. 

The Executive Committee, at the forthcoming 
meeting, will deal with the preparation of docu- 
ments and recommendations relating to organiza- 
tional matters for submission to the Donferemal of 
the International Trade Organization when the 
Organization is established. Neither the Interim 
Commission nor its Executive Committee is author- 
ized to deal with substantive economic matters or 
to take action beyond the formulation of recom- 
mendations for consideration by the proposed In- 
ternational Trade Organization. 
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ROVISIONAL AGENDA‘FOR THIRD 
WEST INDIAN CONFERENCE 


The provisional agenda for the Third West In- 
dian Conference to be held in Guadeloupe, French 
West Indies, during the first weeks of December 
has now been prepared by the Caribbean Commis- 
sion. Industrial development and economic pro- 
ductivity will form the keynote of the conference, 
which will be attended by delegates from the Car- 
ibbean territories within the Commission’s terms of 
reference. Observers-invited by the Commission 
from Canada, Haiti, Cuba, the Dominican Repub- 
lic, and the United Nations and its specialized 
agencies may also attend. 

According to the rules of procedure of the West 
Indian Conturenas this provisional agenda is sub- 
ject to revision in the light of comments from the 
governments concerned, to whom it has now been 
gnt, but it is not expected that there will be any 
substantial alterations, additions, and amendments, 
The agenda is also subject to approval by the con- 
ference and items within the terms of reference of 
the Commission may be added, or any of the pres- 
ent items deleted from the agenda at the beginning 
of the session by a two-thirds vote of delegates 
present and voting, after a report has been re- 
ceived from the general committee on the technical, 
administrative, and financial implications of such 
proposed additions or deletions. 

This provisional agenda is as follows: 


1. Standing orders on conference procedure. 

2. Report by the Secretary General on the work 
of the Commission since the previous session of the 
West Indian Conference, and on the action taken 
by the metropolitan and territorial governments 
on the recommendations of the previous session. 


(a) Work of the Commission since the previous 
West Indian Conference. 

(6) Report on research activities. 

(c) Report on survey of population movement 
within the Caribbean area. 


3. Industrial development and economic pro- 
ductivity. 


(a) Trade statistics and information. 

(b) Report on industrial-development survey. 
_(c) Report on transportation and communica- 
tions. 
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(d@) Migration of labor, labor developments, 
organization, and legislation. 
ts} Vocational and industrial training. 
f) Health in industry. 
(g) Regional approach to research. 


4, The regional development of tourism. 

5. Progress report on the work of the United 
Nations in the drafting of a bill of human rights 
and obligations on those items of the declaration 
falling within the terms of reference of the Com- 
mission. 

6. Recommendations for the agenda for the West 
Indian Conference (fourth session). 

7. Other business. 





Aid to Refugees—Continued from page 293 


Christian Rural Overseas Program by American 
church groups, will be made available as contri- 
bution your request for wheat. With regard to 
procurement, we are exploring means of despatch- 
ing some or all of the supplies requested by you 
from Greece to Beirut in interests expediting re- 
ceipt in the Near East. Further details will be 
forthcoming soon. 


In addition to specific items requested by you, 
the American Red Cross has authorized additional 
medical supplies valued at $200,000; allocated 
quantities of milk valued at $35,000; is providing 
two ambulances to Lebanese Red Cross; and has 
expressed readiness to make available certain key 
personnel to assist you in your task of distribution. 
American Middle East Relief Incorporated has 
sent funds and supplies to its distributing commit- 
tee and other agencies in the Near East. Near 
East Foundation, which is engaged in sanitation 
work at refugee camps and villages, has expressed 
willingness to expand its personnel and services. 
War Relief Services of National Catholic Welfare 
Conference is donating $25,000 for purchase of 
flour in Egypt and has indicated willingness to 
render further assistance. Lutheran World Relief 
Incorporated is making immediate shipment of 
five tons of clothing consigned Lutheran World 
Federation, Beirut. 


We are hopeful that other American organiza- 
tions will be able to send additional aid. Will in- 
form you further as developments occur. 
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Conversations on Air Transport Agreement With Mexico 


JOINT STATEMENT BY THE U.S. AND MEXICAN GOVERNMENTS 


[Released to the press August 26] 


During the past few weeks, conversations have 
been carried on in Mexico City between the Gov- 
ernment of Mexico and the Government of the 
United States of America, with a view to con- 
cluding a bilateral air-transport agreement be- 
tween the two countries. George A. Brownell, 
personal representative of President Truman, has 
conducted the negotiations for the United States 
in cooperation with the American Embassy. Lie. 
Garcia Lépez, Minister of Communications and 
Public Works, and other members of the staff of 
the Ministry of Communications were designated 
by President Aleman to represent Mexico in the 
conversations. Because of different views with 
eo to certain air routes to be mutually oper- 
ated by both countries on a permanent basis, the 
conversations did not result in complete and final 
agreement in spite of compromises made by both 
sides in an effort to meet each other’s views. How- 


ever, the conferees did succeed in reaching agree- 
ment on many aspects of the problem and have 
clearly defined the issues still to be resolved, 
These are now receiving careful consideration by 
President Aleman. 

Both the Minister of Communications and Pub- 
lic Works and the American Embassy feel that 
the discussions have been fruitful and instructive, 
Mr. Brownell has expressed to Dr. Garcia Lépez 
his appreciation of the sympathetic and searchi 
approach of the Minister and his colleagues an 
for the many courtesies extended to the United 
States Representatives. 

The two Governments have jointly declared 
that the suspension of the current discussions in 
no way indicates a rupture of civil-aviation rela- 
tions or air-transport services between the two 
countries or an abandonment of the desire of both 
Governments to complete an _ air-transport 
agreement. 


Korea Expresses Gratitude Upon Restoration of Relations With U.S. 


[Released to the press August 17] 


Syngman Rhee, President of the Republic of Korea 
to President Truman 


On behalf of the Government of the Republic of 
Korea, I wish to express my gratitude for the state- 
ment issued by your Government on August 12, 
1948, stating that the United States Government 
regards the Government of the Republic of Korea 
as the Government envisaged by the General As- 
sembly resolutions of November 14, 1947, and that 
a special representative with the rank of Ambassa- 
dor is being sent to Korea. I view this action as 
the restoration of the cordial relations between 
Korea and the United States of America which 
were forcibly interrupted by Japanese military 
power. 


I hope and believe our happy relationship will 
continue to permanent benefit of both nations. I 
rvs personally most grateful to you, Mister Presi- 

ent. 


Prime Minister Y. Tom Sok and Foreign Minister 
Chang Taek Sang to Secretary Marshall 


On behalf of the Government of the Republic 
of Korea we express our gratitude for the state- 
ment issued by you on August 12, 1948, stating that 
United States Government regards the Govern- 
ment of the Republic of Korea as the Government 
envisaged by the General Assembly resolutions of 
November 14, 1947 and that a special representa- 
50 with the rank of Ambassador is being sent to 

orea. 
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ECA To Administer Aid Program in Korea 


[Released to the press by the White House August 26] 


The President announced on August 26 that he 

had instructed the Economic Cooperation Admin- 
istrator to make preparations to take over respon- 
sibility for the United States economic-aid pro- 
am in Korea within a few months. 
Now that a Korean government has been estab- 
lished, it will be possible to transfer to a United 
States civilian agency the economic-assistance ac- 
tivities which have been carried on by the United 
States Army since Korea’s liberation in 1945, 


Discussions Asked on Territorial Problem 
of Antarctica 


[Released to the press August 28] 


The Department of State has approached the 
Governments of Argentina, Australia, Chile 
France, New Zealand, Norway, and the Unit 
Kingdom informally with a suggestion that a solu- 
tion for the territorial problem of Antarctica be 
discussed. It is the viewpoint of the Department 
of State that the solution should be such as to pro- 
mote scientific investigation and research in the 
area. The Department of State has suggested that 
this can perhaps be done most effectively and the 
problem of conflicting claims at the same time 
solved through agreement upon some form of 
internationalization. The Department of State 
expects that the question is one which will require 
an extended exchange of views, consideration of 
suggestions, and probably reconciliation of vary- 
ing viewpoints. Until such exchange of views and 
necessary further study is completed, it is not be- 
lieved that any useful purpose could be accom- 
plished by a conference on the subject, and no such 
conference is contemplated at present. 


Kidnaping of American Clerk in Jerusalem 
Protested 


[Released to. the press August 24] 


The Department of State has been informed by 
John MacDonald, American Consul General in 
Jerusalem, that George Paro, chief code clerk of 
the American Consulate General in Jerusalem, was 
kidnaped on Saturday night, August 21, by two 
persons, one of whom was unknown to Paro, Paro 
was taken out in the country, blindfolded, hand- 
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cuffed, slapped in the face and accused of being a 
British SPY. After examining his commute hie 
captors claimed it was false and refused to com- 
municate with the American Consulate General 
at Jerusalem. After being questioned all night he 
was taken to Hagannah headquarters at 8:00 
a.m. on August 22 and was held and interrogated 
until 5:00 p.m., at which time he was released. 
Hagannah headquarters refused to permit Paro 
to communicate with the American Consulate Gen- 
eral although Hagannah headquarters stated they 
had called but found telephones busy. 

Mr. MacDonald, the American , General 
at Jerusalem, has protested to the Israeli Military 
Governor of the Israeli-occupied area of Jerusalem 
and has requested an investigation. 

The Department of State is instructing Mr. Mac- 
Donald to bring the facts in Paro’s case to the 
attention of Count Bernadotte, U.N. mediator, and 
the Security Council Truce Commission. The De- 

artment is also instructing James G. McDonald, 

pecial Representative of the United States at 
Tel Aviv, to call these facts to the attention of the 
Provisional Government of Israel for an immedi- 
ate investigation, for punishment of guilty persons, 
and for action to prevent recurrence. 


Yugoslavia Recognizes Dollar Bonds 
[Released to the press August 24] 


The Department of State announced on August 
24 that in an exchange of notes on July 19, 1948, 
between the Department and the Embassy of the 
Federal People’s Republic of Yugoslavia at Wash- 
ington, the Embassy confirmed the Department’s 
interpretation of a previous communication from 
the Embassy that the Government of the Federal 
People’s Republic of Yugoslavia recognizes amon 
its other international obligations the dollar bon 
issued or guaranteed by predecessor Yugoslav Gov- 
ernments and “will consider means of discharging 
such obligations when Yugoslavia’s economic con- 
dition, seriously injured by the ravages of war, 
and her foreign exchange position permit”. 


Letters of Credence 


Turkish Republic 


The newly appointed Ambassador of the Tur- 
kish Re ablie, eridun Cemal Erkin, presented 
his credentials to the President on August 20, 
1948. For the text of the translation of the Am- 
bassador’s remarks and for the President’s reply, 
see Department of State press release 675 of 
August 20, 1948. 
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Czechoslovakia Extended Time for Renewing 
Trade-Mark Registrations 


The extension until December 31, 1948, of time 
for renewing trade-mark registrations with respect 
to Czechoslovakia was granted by the President 
in proclamation 2805 (13 Fed. Reg. 4391) on 
August 21, 1948. 


Fulbright Grants Awarded Students 
and Scholars 


United States 


Awards of scholarships to 11 American gradu- 
ate students including 8 veterans of World War 
II, as well as grants-in-aid to 15 American edu- 
cators and research scholars, were made on August 
18 by the Department of State on the basis of selec- 
tions by the Board of Foreign Scholarships under 
the Fulbright act. 

All of the graduate scholarships are for study 
in China. Ten of the grants-in-aid are for visiting 
professorships and research fellowships in China, 
three are for visiting professorships in Burma, 
and two for sgrieinersl tenthings ositions in sec- 
ondary schools in Burma. For a list of those stu- 
dents and scholars given awards, see Department 
of State press release 666 of August 18, 1948. 

Most of the persons receiving awards for study, 
teaching, and research in China plan to arrive at 
their destinations in time for the academic year in 
the fall of 1948. Those going to Burma plan to 
leave as soon as travel arrangements can be made, 

The awards announced on August 18 are among 
the first to be made under terms of the Fulbright 
act, two scholars previously having been chosen 
—one to teach in Burma and one to do research 
in China. 

The awards are for China and Burma because of 
the fact that these two countries are the only ones 
in which the program is in actual operation. 
Awards involving other countries, the Philip- 
pines and Greece, which have signed agreements 
with the United States for such programs, will 
be made in these countries as soon as budgets are 
approved, announcements made, and candidates 
for scholarships have been selected. 

The Fulbright program now being put under- 
way is expected ultimately to embrace more than 
20 countries and will involve the expenditure of 
more than $150,000,000 during the next 20 years. 
Agreements are now under consideration with 10 
of these countries in addition to the four agree- 
ments already concluded. 

The scholarships are paid for by foreign govern- 
ments out of the proceeds from the sale of United 
States overseas surplus matériel and provide the 


means by which foreign countries may pay in pa 
for these surpluses in their own currencies. 


Philippines and Burma 


On August 27 the Department of State an- 
nounced that two women, one a Filipino princess 
and the other a Burmese, who served their countries 
in the underground during the war, are among the 
four foreign students to receive the first travel- 
grant awards from the Department of State under 
the Fulbright act. 

Bai Matabay Plang, a Moro princess from the 
island of Mindanao in the Philippines, will study 
at the University of Chicago School of Social 
Work on a fellowship from the American Asso- 
ciation of University Women, and will have her 
travel to and from the United States paid from 
funds under the Fulbright act. 

The Burmese is Ma Aye, a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Rangoon, Burma, who spent the war 
years in the jungles behind J apanese lines organ- 
izing the community life of the evacuees in rural 
villages. Mrs. Aye will study in the New York 
School of Social Work on a scholarship offered 
by that school, for which she was proposed by the 
Institute of International Education of New York. 
Her travel to and from the United States is being 
paid out of Fulbright-program funds. 

The other two persons receiving travel awards 
are Mrs. Brigida C. Millan of Rizal City, Philip- 

ines, and Mrs. Jenny Lind N. Dolorico of Taclo- 

an, Leyte, the Philippines. Both Mrs. Millan and 
Mrs. Dolorico will study in the United States on 
fellowships from the American Association of 
University Women, with their travel to and from 
the United States paid out of funds under the 
Fulbright act. 

Such travel grants to foreign nationals will nor- 
mally be used to supplement the scholarship pro- 
— of American organizations and institutions. 

hus, for example, the three travel grants just 
awarded for Filipino students have enabled the 
American Association of University Women to 
bring three women students, instead of two, from 
the Philippines for study in the United States 
during the 1948-49 academic year. 

Coordination of such fellowship programs with 
the Fulbright act program is effected by the In- 
stitute of International Education. 
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Bolivian Rector Awarded Grant-in-Aid 


2 


Dr. Guillermo Francovich, rector of the Univer- tefe 
sity of Sucre, Bolivia, has arrived in Washington}tion, 


for a three months’ visit to this country to o 


the | 


university organization and to visit educational] o¢ 7 


centers. His trip has been arranged as a part of 
the State Department’s grant-in-aid program. 
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Transferring to the Attorney General 
Jurisdiction Over Blocked Assets’ 


Wuereas with the successful termination of hos- 
tilities, there has been a gradual release from con- 
trol by the Treasury Department over forei 
property and interests which had been blocked to 
revent their looting by the Axis and their use 
in ways harmful to the war effort of the United 
States; and . 

Wuereas certain of such foreign property and 
interests have not yet been iublogiaed: and 
Wuereas it is now necessary and desirable to 
we the jurisdiction over the assets remaining 

locked on September 30, 1948, in the same agency 
which is administering the program of alien prop- 
erty control initiated under Executive Order No. 
9095 of March 11, 1942, as amended, which pro- 
gram is presently being administered by the Attor- 
ney General: 
ow, therefore, by virtue of the authority vested 
in me by the Constitution and the laws of the 
United States, including the Trading With the 
Enemy Act of October 6, 1917, as amended, and 
as President of the United States, it is hereby or- 
dered as follows: 


1. The Attorney General is hereby authorized 
and directed to take such action as he may deem 
necessary with respect to any property or interest 
of any nature whatsoever in which any foreign 
country designated in Executive Order No. 8389 
of April 10, 1940, as amended, or any national 
thereof has any interest (including property sub- 
ject to the proviso of paragraph (a) of General 

icense No. 94, as pesos (31 C. F. R., 1947 
Supp., 131.94), and including any Scheduled Se- 
curities within the meaning of General Ruling No. 
5, as amended (31 C. F. R., 1947 Supp., 131, App. 
A), both issued by the Secretary of the Treasury) 
which on Seoteinlae 30, 1948, is not unblocked or 
otherwise removed from the restrictions of the said 
Executive Order No. 8389, as amended, by any 
order, regulation, ruling, instruction, license, or 
other action issued or taken by the Secretary of the 
Treasury. In the performance of his duties under 
this order, the Attorney General or any officer, per- 
son, agency, or instrumentality designated by him, 
may exercise all powers and authority vested in the 
President by sections 3 (a) and 5 (b) of the Trad- 
ing With the Enemy Act, as amended. As used 
herein, the terms “national” and “foreign country” 
shall have the meanings prescribed in Executive 


j0rder No. 8389, as amended. 


2. With respect to the property and interests 
teferred to in section 1 hereof, all orders, regula- 
tions, rulings, instructions, or licenses issued by 
the Secretary of the Treasury under the authority 
of Executive Order No. 8389, as amended, and Ex- 
ecutive Order No. 9095, as amended, and in force 
on September 30, 1948, shall continue in full force 
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and effect except as amended, modified, or revoked 
by the Attorney General. 

3. It is the policy of this order that administra- 
tive action under paragraph 1 hereof shall be 
taken by the Attorney General or any officer, per- 
son, agency, or instrumentality designated by him. 
However, nothing in this order shall be deemed 
to limit or remove any powers heretofore con- 
ferred upon the Secretary of the Treasury or the 
Attorney General by statute or by Executive order. 
No person affected by any order, regulation, rul- 
ing, instruction, license, or other action issued or 
taken by either the Secretary of the Treasury or 
the Attorney General may challenge the validity 
thereof or otherwise excuse his actions, or failure 
to act, on the ground that pursuant to the provi- 
sions of this Executive order, such order, regula- 
tion, ruling, instruction, license, or other action 
was within the jurisdiction of the Attorney Gen- 
eral rather than the Secretary of the Treasury or 
wice versa. 

4. This order shall become effective as of mid- 
night, September 30, 1948. 


Tue Wurre Houses, 
August 20, 1948. 


THE FOREIGN SERVICE 


Edward R. Dudley Appointed Minister 
to Liberia 


[Released to the press August 27] 


Edward R. Dudley was sworn in on August 27 
as Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipo- 
tentiary of the United States to the Republic of 
Liberia. The ceremony took place in the office 
of Stanley Woodward, Chief, Division of Protocol 
in the Department of State, and was attended by 
high-ranking government officials as well as many 
personal friends of Mr. Dudley. 


Consular Offices 


The Consulate at Venice, Italy, was opened to 
the public, effective August 16, 1948. 


? Bxecutive Order 9989 (13 Fed. Reg. 4891). 
303 
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